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“PICTURE CITY” 


ASHINGTON can truly be called a “picture city.” Its wide avenues, tree- 


lined streets, circles, fountains, parks, beautiful buildings, and historic 
houses make it a city that Americans are proud to have as their capital. George 
Washington himself picked the site for our National Capital. Then he chose a 
Frenchman named Pierre Charles L’Enfant, an engineer in the Colonial army. 
to make a plan for the “federal city.” L’Enfant's plan was a magnificent thing. 
It provided for the street arrangement and open spaces for which Washington 
motorists today (whom L’Enfant could never have dreamed of) are thankful. 
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THE FLAG on the roof of the Senate Office , A tae 
Building is raised, making a striking photograph a 
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of the Capitol dome under the Stars and Stripes. : —7 
@ BELOW: A photographer, on an assignment at ; ee, 74 Ai 
the White House, happened to notice these girls aig ag a -_ 
sliding down the railing of the stairway to the ee ee _— 
President's office. He snapped the picture, because bee na 
it expressed a nice point about our democracy. 








A WELL-KNOWN WASHINGTON BUSINESS MAN is this peanut vendor (above) 
who brings his stand every day to the corner of the White House grounds. His name is Steve 
Vasilakos. Police wanted to move him. but Mrs. Roosevelt asked that he be allowed to stay. 


HERE LINCOLN DIED: tn a narrow red brick house at No. 516 Tenth Street. opposite Ford’s 
Theatre, Abraham Lincoln died on the morning of April 15, 1865. The house is known as the 
Peterson House, because it was owned by William Peterson, a tailor of Swedish birth. It was the 
closest place to take Lincoln after he had been shot on the night of April 14th. in Ford’s Theatre. 
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Harris and Ewing 
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e PHOTOGRAPHERS set their 
man. News photographers are kept on the 
jump in Washington, D. C., trying to keep up 
with Congressmen and other officials. Photo 
at right shows Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts leaving the White House alter a con- 
ference with the President. The photogs are 
“shooting” the Senator, and a reporter is fir- 
ing questions at him. The taxi driver waits 
until the Senator has met press demands. 


CONGRESSMAN’S life is not 

an easy one. Perhaps you 

have heard someone say dif- 
ferently. Was it some friend who, 
after a visit to Washington, came 
back and told you something like 
this— 

“We went to our Congressman’s 
office, and got a pass to sit in the vis- 
itors’ gallery in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Do you know, I was never 
so surprised in my life! Why, only 
about half the Congressmen were 
sitting at their desks, and some of 
them were reading newspapers and 
magazines, and talking to one an- 
other. Others were strolling around, 
or standing out in the cloakroom. No 
one seemed to be paying any atten- 
tion to the speech a Congressman 
was making.” 

True, you might see this very 
scene yourself if you attended a ses- 
sion of either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. But you 
cannot judge the work Congress does 
by visiting one session. 

What a Congressman does while 
attending a session of Congress is 
only a small part of his work. Let’s 
take the Honorable Humphrey C. 
Doakes, Representative in Congress 
from the 16th Congressional District 
of the State of Oklorado. (We make 
up the name and the state, so as to 
offend no one.) 


The People “Back Home” 


Mr. Doakes, like every other Con- 
gressman, owes his job to the citi- 
zens back home who voted for him. 

Mr. Doakes, being a member of 
the House of Representatives, is 
much closer to the voters than he 
would be if he were a Senator. Asa 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Doakes represents only a 
few thousand people in his part of 
the State. The same State has 17 
other representatives in the House 
of Representatives. They are all 
elected for a term of two years. 

If Mr. Doakes were a Senator, in- 
stead of a member of the House of 
Representatives, he would be elect- 
ed for a six-year term. And there 
would be only one other Senator 
from his State. All the voters in his 
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A Congressman at Work 
His Job Is Harder Than It Seems 


State have the right to vote for him 
as Senator. But as a Representative, 
only the voters of his 16th District 
may vote for him. 


The Mailbag 

Mr. Doakes gets a lot of mail from 
these people. He gets, on the aver- 
age, 300 letters a week. Sometimes 
he will get 300 or more in one day. 
He has the good manners to answer 
each and every one. He has one or 
two secretaries who help him. Imag- 
ine answering all these letters by 
yourself! 

Some of the letters are silly, or so 
they seem to Congressman Doakes. 
Most of them are serious requests, 
asking Mr. Doakes to vote for (or 
against) a certain bill that will soon 
come up for a vote in Congress. 

No matter how wise and big- 
hearted Mr. Doakes is, he cannot 
hope to please all the people back 
home. Take, for example, his atti- 
tude toward appropriating more 
money for W.P.A. 

Mr. Doakes himself is convinced 
that W.P.A. should have the money. 
But back home, among the people 
of his district, there is a sharp divi- 
sion of opinion. Some say that W.P.A. 
is wasteful and a bad thing for the 
country. Others say that unemployed 
people must be given work to do, 
and if private business won’t do it, 
the Government must. 


Now you can see that no matter 
how Mr. Doakes votes on the W.P.A. 
question, he is going to displease 
many of the people back home. 

Bills pertaining to W.P.A., to taxes, 
to employers and labor, to the regu- 
lation of child labor, to neutrality, 
to money for more battleships, and 
other questions about which people 
are divided, are called “controver- 
sial.”” This means that there are two 
or more sides to the question, and 
that the people are divided, some fa- 
voring one side, some another. 

Sometimes the people back home 
get so worked up over a proposed 
bill, that thousands of them write or 
telegraph to Congressman Doakes in 
Washington to let him know what 
they want. This is a good thing, if 
the person who writes to Mr. Doakes 
has enough information to be able 
to judge the question fairly. 

Many of the letters received by 
Mr. Doakes come from people who 
haven’t taken the trouble to get in- 
formation on all sides of the contro- 
versy. They write to him supporting 
one side simply because someone 
told them to do so. Like sheep, they 
blindly follow a leader. 

Besides attending to his mail, Con- 
gressman Doakes has to meet many 
visitors who come to see him at his 
office in the House Building, which 
is near the Capitol in Washington. 
The visitors may be people from 
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back home, just sight-seeing in 
Washington, and wanting to shake 
hands with “Humph” Doakes. They 
have nothing special to ask of him. 
They like him, and want to let him 
know it 

But many of the visitors are like 
he letter-writers: they want to urge 
Mr. Doakes to vote a certain way, or 
get special] favors for them. 

Mr. Doakes has regular visiting 
hours at his office, but not all his 
visitors observe them. They will cor- 
ner him in the elevator, on the 
or in the lobby of his hotel. 
This practice of stopping Congress- 
men in lobbies gave these people the 
name “lobbyists.” 


street, 


The word “lobbyist,” as used now, 
does not apply to the ordinary vis- 
itor, who wants to shake hands, or 
give a few words of advice, to his 
Congressman. 


Professional Lobbyists 

A lobbyist today is a paid repre- 
sentative of an organization which 
is trying to influence Congressmen 
to vote a certain way. 

Lobbyist: ex-Con- 
others well- 
versed in the way things are done in 
Washington. They are well-paid for 


thei: 


are usually 


gressmen, lawyers, or 


work 

Who pavs them? They are paid by 
the ol represent. 
There are between 300 and 500 or- 
ganizations which have lobbyists in 
Washington. Among the organiza- 
tions are farmers, who want help for 
agriculture; manufacturers, who 
want taxes reduced on business; edu- 
who want more money for 

labor who want 

laws to protect employees; 


ganizations they 


cators 
schools: unions, 


tronge! 
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veterans (ex-soldiers) who want 
pensions or hospitals for veterans in 
poor health; taxpayers’ leagues, who 
want the Government to spend less 
money; boosters for a bigger Army 
and Navy, who want the Govern- 
ment to spend more money on arma- 
ments. 

Lobbying is good or bad, depend- 
ing on how it is done. The fair and 
honest lobbyist will present Con- 
gress with facts and reasons. The 
unfair and dishonest lobbyist will 
try to win the favor of Congressmen 
by giving them presents, entertain- 
ing them lavishly, and even giving 
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Harr and Ewing 
TELEGRAPH BOYS in washing. 
ton have a busy time when an important bill 
is up for a vote in Congress. Photo shows 
three W. U. boys with their arms full of tele- 
grams to Congressmen in protest and in 
favor of a bill Congress is considering. 
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office buildings and the garage where Congressmen and other Government officials park their 
cars. Note the overhead rail and carriage, by which the car is pulled along on rails below. 
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them advice on how to make money 
in Wall Street. 

A large part of a Congressman’s 
work is done as a member of sev- 
eral committees. In these committee 
meetings, Congress does its most im- 
portant work. 

There are so many bills introduced 
(presented) to Congress every day 
that no one man could possibly read 
them all, or even remember their 
titles. 

So, instead of requiring every 
Congressman to read every bill, the 
bills are divided among the many 
committees. The Senate has 33 com- 
mittees; the House of Representa- 
tives has 47. 

Before a bill can come up for a 
vote in either the House or the Sen- 
ate, it must be recommended by the 
committee which has been studying 
it. More than 90 per cent of the bills 
introduced to Congress are killed 
(not recommended) by the commit- 
tees in charge of them. This means 
that Congress does not get a chance 
to vote on them. 

When an important bill is on the 
floor of Congress, with a lively de- 
bate going on, most Congressmen are 
likely to be in their seats, paying 
‘lose attention. 

More often, the proceedings do not 
concern the average Congressman. 
On these occasions, he seizes his 
chance to talk with other Congress- 
men in the cloakroom, or to dash 
back to his office to take care of more 
visitors. 


Summoned by Bell 
There he stays until a bell rings to 
warn him that a vote is about to be 
taken. And when the roll is called, 
Congressman Doakes is Johnny-on- 
the-spot to cast his ballot. 


After Congress recesses for the 
day, Mr. Doakes may take a workout 
in the Capitol gymnasium. Or he may 
go home to dress for a banquet. But 
most likely, he has to take back to 
his hotel several bills that he wishes 
to study, and perhaps the first draft 
of another bill that he is writing. 

The problems which face our Con- 
gress are grave and troublesome. 
The best brains in the world could 
not solve them all to the satisfaction 
of everybody. 

Our Government does as well as 
it does only because so many Con- 
gressmen are honest, hard workers, 
eager to do their best. 

As citizens, we should back them 
up, and back up our Democracy, by 
doing our best to learn more about 
the problems which face our country. 
Only with this knowledge can we 
elect wise, courageous, and honest 
representatives to Congress. 
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® Photo at right shows President 
Roosevelt, in a serious mood, as he puts 
his signature to the Reorganization Act 
of 1939, which will bring many changes 
in the way our Government is run. 


HE title of this article—THE 

ARMS OF DEMOCRACY—is 

taken from a recent message by 
President Roosevelt. It was the mes- 
sage he sent to Congress, on April 
25th, asking Congress to pass a bill 
for the reorganization of the execu- 
tive (the President’s) branch of the 
Government. 

He was asking Congress to pass this 
bill, he said “. . . to strengthen the 
arms of democracy in peace or 
rns 

- “The arms of democracy.” That’s 
an interesting phrase. What does it 
mean? 

The arms of a human being—you 
know what they are. Just think of 
how important your arms are to you. 
Just think of how much work you do 
with them, and how they serve to 
keep your body in balance. 

We can think of the arms of democ- 
racy—the arms of our Government— 
in the same way. 

In some countries where the gov- 
ernments rule by force, the most im- 
portant arm of government is an arm 
with a Y on the end of it—ARMY. 

In our own country, where the 
people have a voice in saying who 
their government leaders shall be, it 
is not necessary to make the army the 
most important arm of government. 


Three Strong Arms 


Our Democracy has three strong 
arms, which are better known as the 
three main branches of our Federal 
Government: (1) the Legislative 
branch, which is Congress; (2) the 
Executive branch, which is the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet and the hun- 
dreds of bureaus and departments di- 
rected by the Cabinet members; (3) 
the Judicial branch, which has the 
Supreme Court at the top. 

If a majority of the people think 
that Congress or the President, or 
both, are not running the Govern- 
ment in the way they should, the peo- 
ple have the power to change their 
congressmen and their President at 
the next election. 

For this reason, we call our form of 
Government a democracy.* 

Washington, D. C., is where the 
main offices of all our Government 
officials are located. The various de- 
partments and bureaus have branch 
offices in cities and towns throughout 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Democracy means 


government by the people through elected 
representatives. In a wider-sense it means a 
state of society in which all people have equal 
rights. From the Greek demos, “the people,” 
plus kratia, “rule.’ 
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the country, but the work is all di- 
rected from Washington. 

To do this work our Government 
today has 850,000 full-time employ- 
ees. This does not include 250,000 in 
the army and the navy. Nor does it 
include almost 3,000,000 who are 
temporarily employed on relief proj- 
ects, conservation work, and other 
emergency work that the Govern- 
ment has gone into heavily because 
of the great many unemployed peo- 
ple 

To run the Government costs 9 
billion dollars a year. With all this 
money, and all these employees, the 
Government is the biggest banker 
and biggest employer in the country. 
It is also the biggest real estate oper- 
ator (buyer and owner of land), and 
the biggest publisher. The Govern- 
ment engages in many other kinds of 
work, but most of it is work which 
private companies are not equipped 
to do. Occasionally the Government 
does work which private companies 
are doing, too. When this happens, 
the private companies complain. 
Their complaint is that the Govern- 
ment is competing with them and 
hurting their business. 

The biggest example of this in re- 
cent years is the electric power the 
Government has been making and 
selling at T.V.A. and other Govern- 
ment-owned water-control projects. 
In the T.V.A. case, the Supreme Court 
decided against the companies, and 
ruled that the Government had the 
right to make and sell electric power. 
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The ARMS of DEMOCRACY 


Our Government at Work 


Most of the work done by the Fed- 
eral Government comes under the 
Executive branch, headed by the 
President. This places a tremendous 
burden of work on our President. He 
is responsible for appointing capable 
officials to supervise this work. Many 
of the big decisions must be made by 
the President himself. To make a de- 
cision about anything, you have to 
know a lot about it. You can imagine 
the knowledge and ability it requires 
to be a good President. 


How Times Have Changed 

Forty years ago, President McKin- 
ley had eight Cabinet members, two 
commissioners, and one semi-judicial 
board to take care of all Federal ac- 
tivities. He kept in touch with the 
work through eight or ten people. 

Today, there are thirty major 
agencies (plus dozens of minor ones) 
which report directly to the Presi- 
dent. It is impossible for one man to 
consult with all these bodies, let alone 
follow their problems or keep them 
in step with each other. 

For this reason, the Reorganization 
Act of 1939 empowers the President 
to reorganize the federal depart- 
ments. The purposes of the act are: 

1. To reduce spending 

2. To increase efficiency 

3. To put departments which have 
similar purposes under a single head, 
such as the War and Naval depart- 
ments. 

4. To merge departments which do 
the same work and do away with those 
which have no work to do. 
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TAKING PROFITS OUT OF WAR 


Senator Lee Has Plan 
for Penalizing Wealth 
But will it work? 


‘Taking the profits out of war” is a 

logan heard frequently these days. 

What does it mean? 

During the World War the complaint 
of soldiers at the front and many citi- 
zens at home was that the owners of 
business firms, factories, and mills 
were making money hand over fist. 
Business was good, because we were 
shipping millions of dollars 
worth of goods every week to our 
Allies in Europe. 

Many of the companies that 
earned big profits were those di- 
rectly engaged in manufacuring 
guns, ammunition, ships, air- 
planes, clothing, and other mate- 
rials used by the fighting forces 
A soldier, earning $30 a month 
and risking his life, did not feel 
very happy to hear that owners 
of factories back home were 
earning $30 a minute on orders 
for war goods. 

Many people today still feel 
that if war comes, it should not 
present an opportunity for busi- 
ness men to earn big profits 

They say that if a _ soldier, 
drafted into service, must do the 
dangerous and ugly job of fight- 
ing for small pay, then the people 
who stay at home should make 
as much of a sacrifice as they can 


They admit that the burden of 
war cannot be shared equally. 
But they believe that everyone 


should be expected to share that 
burden to the limit, without ex- 
ception 


“Conscription of Wealth” 
These people also argue that, 
if we had a law which would 
keep profits down, our country 
might not be so willing to enter 
a war on foreign soil 

In the past few years, since the Eu- 
ropean situation has become so dan- 
gerous, Congress has been considering 


various plans for “taking the profits 
out of war.” 
These plans are sometimes called 


“conscription of wealth.” (See the foot- 


note on page 7 of last week’s Junior 
Scholastic, on the word conscription.) 
Those who believe in it say that, if the 


Government conscripts men to serve in 
the fighting forces at the front, the 
Government should also conscript the 
money of the people at home. 

Now there are strong arguments 
against the plan to take the profits out 
of war. The main argument is that it is 
impossible to take all the profits from 
the owners of mines, mills, and facto- 
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ries, without causing one of two things: 
(1) the owners might decide to close 
up their factories, if they cannot make 
money out of them; (2) the Govern- 
ment might have to step in and run the 
factories, and this would be socialism. 
Senator Lee of Oklahoma has writ- 
tent a “war profits” bill (a proposed 
law) which the Senate will soon vote 
on. The bill has been approved by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
Senator Lee’s bill would force people 
who have wealth (money or property 
saved up) of more than $1,000 to in- 
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Kirby in N. Y. World- Te oan 
This cartoon illustrates one of the strong points in favor of 
limiting the amount of money factory owners can make out 
of war goods. The soldiers in the trenches. risking their lives. 
can make no money out of the war. They wonder whether it 
is right that people back home should have the opportunity 
to gain wealth during war times. Read the article here. 


vest a certain percentage of it in Gov- 
ernment bonds. The more wealth a 
person has, the greater number of 
bonds he would have to buy. 

It would work this way: Say you had 
$5,000 saved up, and our country went 
to war. You would have to take a cer- 
tain percentage of this $5,000 (perhaps 
$1,000 of it), and give it to Uncle Sam. 
In return, Uncle Sam would give you 
bonds (certificates, guaranteeing that 
the Government would pay you back 
the money, with 1 per cent interest, in 
a certain number of years after the war 
was over). 

During the time we were in the 
World War (1917-18), our Government 
sold bonds (they were called Liberty 
Bonds). But people were not forced to 
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buy them. Millions of people boug.:t 
them, because they wanted to do their 
patriotic duty. But that was a different 
thing from being forced to put a cer- 
tain percentage of your wealth into 
bonds. 

Opponents of Senator Lee’s bill say 
that so much money should not be 
taken out of private hands and placed 
in Government hands. To do so would 
disrupt the money foundation on 
which private business is built, they 
say. Business needs money to start 
with (this is called investment). And, 
to carry on successfully, business needs 
to make money (profits). 

So, you see the problem of 
the profits out of war” 
one. 

An even greater problem is: How to 
prevent war from happening. This, cer- 
tainly, is the greatest problem in the 
world today. 

Congressman Louis Ludlow of 
Indiana, a member of the House 
of Representatives, has another 
plan, which, he believes, would 
prevent our country from enter- 
ing a war on foreign soil. 


The Ludlow Amendment 


This plan is called the Ludlow 
amendment, because it would 
have to be more than just a law. 
It would have to be an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States 

The Constitution 
that Congress shall 
power to declare war. 

Congressman Ludlow wants 
this changed so that our country 
cannot go to war unless the peo- 
ple, by referendum (by voting) 
shall approve the declaration of 
war. 

The exception to this would be 
in the case of a foreign army in- 
vading our shores, or any of the 
territories of the United States. 

Many Congressmen are op- 
posed to the Ludlow amendment. 
So are the President and Secre- 
tary of State Hull. They say that 
it would weaken our hand in 
dealing with sword-rattling 
countries, such as Germany, 
Italy, and Japan at present. 

It is President Roosevelt’s pol- 
icy to use the influence of the 
United States to keep Germany and 
Italy from starting off another world 
war. That influence would be weak- 
ened, the President believes, if the 
power to declare war were taken away 
from Congress. 

Here again is an example of a dif- 
ence of opinion. In a democracy like 
ours, these differences may be ex- 
pressed and argued. That’s what Con- 
gress is for. And outside Congress peo- 
ple all over the country can have their 
say about the problems facing the 
nation. And newspapers may print 
whatever they please, supporting or 
opposing the acts of Congress. This is 
the way things are done in a democ- 
racy. 


“taking 
is not a simple 


now says 
have the 
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The King and Queen 


on Visit to America 
Other Royalty Here 


America’s most important guest now 
is “by the Grace of God, King of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 

That is his official title. In short, he 
is King George; or, still shorter, The 
King. 

On May 15th he, with Queen Eliza- 
beth, is scheduled to arrive in Quebec. 
The royal couple will tour Canada, 
and early in June will enter the U. S. 

It is the first time in history that a 
reigning monarch of Great Britain has 
visited America. 

Americans once fought to free them- 
selves from the rule of the King of 
England. Today, between England 
and the United States, there is the 
warmest of friendship. 

It is this friendship that will be ex- 
pressed by the King and Queen on 
their visit here as the honored guests 
of President and Mrs. Roosevelt, on be- 
half of the people of the United States. 
One of the purposes of the King’s visit 
is to dramatize this friendship, and 
make it even stronger. 

The United States has had a num- 
ber of royalty and foreign dignitaries 
on visits here during the past few 
weeks. The Crown Prince Olaf and 
Crown Princess of Norway were show- 
ered with affection when they came 
to open their nation’s exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. There was no pomp and 
circumstance about the visit of this 
couple. They toured the town like or- 
dinary sightseers. For that matter, 
their father, King Haakon, is less in- 
terested in his crown than in running 
"is dairy farm. On state occasions he 
has been known to wear a rumpled 
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THE KING TAKES THE SHROTILE — 
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British Pres ombin 


KING GEORGE VL who with Queen Elizabeth is now on a visit to Canada. is 


shown in photo above driving the miniature train of the smallest public railway in the world. 
It is the Romney, Hythe & Dymchurch Railway, which runs double track for 15 miles, on a 
regular schedule, carrying thousands of passengers a month and considerable freight. It con- 
nects towns that could not afford a standard size railroad. The tracks are 15 inch gauge. The 
railway has 5 locomotives, all models of famous modern locomotives in England and Scotland. 





tweed suit, a battered hat, a raincoat, Nicaragua on his visit here last week. 
an umbrella, and galoshes, flopping A red-coated Marine band, an escort 
open. of 42 fighting planes, a 21-gun salute 
President Roosevelt entertained by artillery 75s, and a group of our 
Crown Prince Frederik and Princess most distinguished officials, including 
Ingrid of Denmark at his Hyde Park President Roosevelt himself, greeted 
home. The couple spent the night Somoza at the railroad station. A mili- 
there after cruising up the Hudson tary guard of 5,000 lined the drive to 
River on the Presidential yacht. The the White House. The reception was 
next day they helped the President an expression of President Roosevelt’s 
dedicate a post office at Rhinebeck, ‘good neighbor” policv toward South 
N. Y., and then left to open the Danish American countries. 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. When Anastasio Somoza first visit- 
A most impressive welcome was €4 the United States 22 years ago, he 
siven President Anastasio Somoza of Was a student at Pierce Business Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. 


H AID FOR FARMS 
Congress Votes Big Sum 
ai 





For the past three years, Congress 
has been fighting a major battle with 
the President over the Government’s 
spending program. The President has 
believed that Government spending is 
necessary to improve business. Con- 
gress has tried to cut down spending, 
especially for the relief and the farm 
programs. 

Last week, Congress changed its 
tune. It voted $838,000,000 for the Pres- 
ident’s farm program with barely a 
word of objection. 

$113,000,000 will be used to buy sur- 
plus crops. These crops may be sold at 
a loss by the government or held until 
there is need for them. Some surplus 
crops are given to people on relief. 
Some have been sold at a loss to for- 





International! 


BALL GAME BY THE CAPITOL: Each Spring, the page boys of the House 
of Representatives play a baseball game with the page boys of the Senate. Photo above was 
taken just before the start of the recent game. It shows Representative Joseph Martin of 


Massachusetts (left) in a bat-grab with Speaker of the House William Bankhead of Alabama. 


Players of the two teams are looking on. Note lettering “House Pages” on players’ shirts. 
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eign countries. 

$225,000,000 will be used for “parity” 
payments to the farmer. “Parity” pay- 
ments are made to farmers when their 
crops have a trading value which is 
less than it was in the years 1909-1914. 
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China Moves Capital 
Third Time Since War 


Since the beginning of Japan’s in- 
sion of China in 1937, the Chinese 
yvernment has had to move its capi- 
il three times. The latest move has 
hifted the capital from Chungking to 
‘hengtu. (See map below.) 

The move to Chengtu took place 
ist week after Japanese planes had 
»ombed Chungking. Chungking is 
leep in the mountains of the upper 
Yangtse river 

Surrounded by high peaks and veiled 
n fog, Chungking was supposed to be 
safe from airplane attacks. But for 
three days’ running, the Japanese 
planes poured fire and death on the 
town 

At least 5,000 were killed. Whole 
sections of the city burned away. 
The Japanese say it will do the Chi- 
nese no good to move to Chengtu. They 
say their planes can reach anywhere 
in China 


LITVINOV RESIGNS 


Russia’s Foreign Minister 

Maxim’s Litvinov,* who has been 
Russia’s chief of foreign affairs for the 
past 15 years, resigned his office last 
week. The job of a foreign minister is to 
make important decisions, and attend 
conferences, dealing with his country’s 
relations to other countries. In the 
United States, this work is done by 
our Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 

Litvinov was one of the best-known 
statesmen in the world. It was he who 
steered Russia (the U.S.S.R.—Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics)—into a 
friendlier relationship to the United 
States. 
For twenty years after Russia be- 
came a socialist, or communist nation, 
the United States would not recognize 
her. Feeling in our country was too 
strong against the kind of government 
that had taken control in Russia. 

Now, of course, the United States 
and Russia “recognize” each other. By 
t t the two nations are 


this is meant tha 
on friendly terms, and maintain am- 





SCHOLASTICEERS SEE NEW YORK 


Each year Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic’s big 
brother, holds a nation- 
wide contest in art, mu- 
sic, writing, and news 
knowledge. Thousands of 
high school students en- 
ter their work. The win- 
ners receive cash prizes 
of scholarships, and some 
of them are invited to be 
the guests of Scholastic 
for a three-day visit in 
New York City. 

Fourteen winners made 
up the New York party. 
Last week they had their 
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Pe 


whirl in the big city. Most IN THE N.B.C. STUDIO in Radio City. Scholasticeers 


of them had never been to 
New York before, so you 
can imagine how their 


Kathleen Walsh, 17, of Mercy H. S., Chicago, News Quiz 
winner: and Charles Farrell, 16. of Curry H. S., Greensboro, 
N. C., second prize essay. go over their scripts before going on 
the air. Nervous at first, they quickly settled down to pro- 


eyes popped on sight of fessional calm, and surprised studio men by their nonchalance. 


Broadway at night, Radio 
City, the ocean liners; 
how their ears cracked at the roar of 
the subways and the swift ascent of 
elevators zooming them skyward 80 
stories non-stop; how their spines tin- 
gled at the very thought of being with- 
in arm’s reach of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

“IT see it, but I just can’t believe it,” 
said Evangeline Gjelhaug, 17, of Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis, as she 
stood aboard a Staten Island ferryboat 
and saw the famous statue “enlighten- 
ing the world” right before her eyes. 
Evangeline won first prize in the short 
story and also in the essay divisions, 
the first Scholasticeer ever to do this. 

The Scholasticeers were on the jump 
every minute. They all had rooms at 
the Hotel Tudor, just across the street 
from Scholastic’s office. They spent a 
day at the World’s Fair. They had din- 
ner in Chinatown, in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, in Radio City. They saw an ice 
show at the Hotel New Yorker, and 
enjoyed the lavish stage show, featur- 
ing the Rockette dancing girls, at Ra- 
dio City Music Hall. They also put on 
a broadcast from the N.B.C. studios in 
Radio City. It was over a national 
hookup. 
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N. ¥. Times map 


CHINA’S CAPITAL CHANGED AGAIN: General Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the 
Chinese government and army. has ordered the capital moved from Chungking (3) to Chengtu 
(4), 175 miles away. Chungking has recently been damaged heavily by Japanese air raids. 
When the Japanese invasion began, the Chinese capital was Nanking (1). After Japan cap- 
tured Nanking, the Chinese moved their capital to Hankow (2). When that city fell, they 
changed to Chungking. The Japanese say they will bomb the capital, wherever it is, 
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POLAND 
The Reply to Germany 

Chancellor Hitler of Germany got 
his answer from Poland. In last week’s 
Junior Scholastic, page 7, you read of 
the demands Hitler had made upon 
Poland. You saw on the map just what 
the Polish “Corridor” is. You learned 
that the Free City of Danzig was the 
center of trouble, being stirred up 
again by Germany under Hitler. 

To Hitler’s demands, Poland an- 
swered through her Foreign Minister, 
Joseph Beck. Beck told Hitler that Po- 
land is willing to discuss the claims 
Germany is making. But he insisted 
that Germany must enter the discus- 
sion in a peaceful mood. 

Beck said that he did not understand 
why Germany wanted a 15-mile strip 
of land across the Polish Corridor, for 
building a highway and a railway. 
There are highways and railroads 
there, which Germany may use with- 
out passports or paying customs du- 
ties on goods shipped. 


COAL SITUATION 


The President steps in 


Bituminous (soft) coal miners in 17 
more states stopped work last week, 
swelling the total number of miners 
now idle to 453,000. The miners were 
ordered to stop work by their union 
leader, John L. Lewis, in order to bring 
more pressure on the mine owners to- 
ward signing a contract. (See April 
29th Junior Scholastic, page 7, for ex- 
planation of the trouble.) 

Last Tuesday President Roosevelt 
decided to step in to see whether he 
could encourage the two sides (the 
miners and the owners) to reach an 
agreement. Representatives of both 
sides then rushed to the White House, 
where they met with the President 
and Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

The outcome of the meeting was 
not known at the time this issue of 
Junior Scholastic went to press. 
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NEWS IN SHORT SNATCHES 


PICTURES BY PIGEONS 
Photos on the wing 


The New York Journal-American, 
wanting to achieve the fastest possible 
speed in getting World’s Fair photo- 
graphs intc print, started pigeon ser- 
vice with fifty specially bred homing 
pigeons. They have been trained to 
carry photographic negatives from the 
World’s Fair grounds to the roof of the 
Journal - American building, a dis- 
tance of 4% miles “as the pigeon flies.” 

The photographic negatives, taken 
with candid cameras, are only 35 milli- 
meters (about an inch) in width, and 
roll up easily into a small tube, which 
is attached to the pigeon’s leg. 

It takes a pigeon 714 minutes to make 
the trip. The fastest a motorcycle could 
do it, through the heavy traffic, would 
be an hour to an hour and a half. Even 
airplane service wouldn’t be as fast, 
nor as simply handled, a. the pigeon 
service, because planes would require 
more time for landing and taking off. 


AGAINST NEW DEAL 
A Congressman is booed 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is an organization of business 
men from all parts of the country. Last 
week they met in their annual conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C. They de- 
nounced the President and the New 
Deal, and condemned many new laws, 
such as the Wages and Hours Law. 
which seeks to protect underpaid and 
overworked employees. The Chamber 
of Commerce said that this law should 
be repealed. 


When Congressman Sol Bloom of 
New York made a speech to the con- 
vention, he was booed because he said 
a few words on behalf of President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal program. Hear- 
ing the booing, Congressman Bloom 
walked out of the convention hall. He 
told reporters: “They asked for an an- 
swer to insulting questions about the 
New Deal and I gave it to them. They 
just couldn’t take it.” 

















Score yourself; If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 


contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in 
the blanks. check answers against key on page 16. Don’t look now! 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(I.) In the following list, check the cities which have served as the 
capital of the Chinese National government in the last few years: 





Chengtu Tientsin Manchukuo Lhasa Tokyo Nanking Chung- 
king Kaifeng Nanchang Hankow Shensi Shanghai Canton 
(Score 5 each. Total 20.) My Score 


ARMS OF DEMOCRACY 
(II.) Check the fields of work in which the United States govern- 
ment is the largest operator in the country: 
banking cotton spinning spaghetti manufacturing 
lishing postal communications _ retail] clothing 
(Score 5 each. Total 20.) 


CONGRESS 


(III.) Four of the following statements are true. Mark T in front of 
each true statement: F in front of each false statement. 

(A) A Congressman leads an easy life, because all he has to do is to sit 
around and listen to speeches and vote occasionally. 

(B) A Congressman does most of his work when he is not attending a 
session of Congress. 

(C) Between 300 and 500 organizations have representatives in Wash- 
ington. known as lobbyists, whose work is to influence Congressmen to 
vote a certain way 

(D) A Congressman can safely ignore the wishes of the people “back 
home” who put him into office. 

(FE) A member of the House of Representatives is elected for a term of 
two years: a Senator for a term of six years. 

(F) One of the duties of a Congressman is to serve on committees, 
which do an important part of the work of Congress. 


(Score 7 each. Total 28) 


WORD BUILDER 


(IV.) The following words are all used by the three Lin girls. The 
numbers indicate the page and column where they appear. Check the 
words which are misspelled. Can you spell them properly? 

(a) scatch (p. 10, col. 1); (b) marverlas (p. 10, col. 2); 

(p. 10, col. 2); (d) stomack (p. 10, col. 2); 

(f) memerizing (p. 11, col. 2); 


realestate pub- 
pig farming 


My Score 








My Score 


(c) degestion 
(e) elevaters (p. 11, col. 2); 
(g) sophomoric (p. 11, col. 2); (h) crit- 
ical (p. 11, col. 2); (i) pajamas (p. 11, col. 3); (j) supprised (p. 11, 
col. 3); (k) adventuricus (p. 11, col.3); (1) clambered (p. 11, col. 3); 
(m) mantel piece (p. 12, col. 2.). 


(Score 4 each. Total 32.) My Score 





AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


N A city of beautiful buildings and 
memorials, the White House and 
the Lincoln Memorial stand out as 

two of the most beautiful in Washing- 
ton. 

The Post Office Department, recog- 
nizing their beauty and their signifi- 
cance, has pictured 
them on several 
stamps. One of 
these stamps, 
which shows the 
Lincoln Memorial, 
is a one-dollar 
stamp which was 
current from 1922 
until just last year. 
(See cut.) 

The Lincoln Me- 
morial was built 
by the United 
States in 1922 ata 
cost of more than 
$2,500,000. The 
rows of columns, 
which you can see 
in the stamp re- 
production, represent the 36 states of 
the Union in existence at the time of 
Lincoln’s death in 1865. 

Strange as it may seem, the White 
House was pictured on a Polish stamp 
before it appeared on a stamp of our 
own. Last year the Post Office cepart- 
ment used the White House on a stamp 
for the first time. It appears on the 
4%4-cent denomination. (See above.) 

The White House was built in 1792, 
and was modeled after an Irish man- 
sion near Dublin. In those days the 
building was a reddish color. It got its 
name—White House—after the War of 
1812. During that war the British cap- 
tured Washington for a short time, and 
burned the old Executive Mansion, 
leaving only the walls standing. After 
the war, the White House was rebuilt 
and painted white to hide the marks 
of the fire —Ernest A. KEnr. 





White House 
Lincoln Memorial 





TWO WORLD’S FAIRS COMING UP. Next 
week's issue of Junior Scholastic will take you 
on a trip through the New York World's Fair 
and the Golden Gate Internationa! Exposition. 
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PINS 305 RINGS ‘1°* 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs Qe 

Write for our attractive free catalog and select 

a beautibul pin of ring for your class or club 

Dept. P METAL ARTS CO. Inc. Rochester. WY 

FREE 194 Two Coronation Sets. Send sc postage 
ees Interesting approval selection included. 


ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Gidg., Bay City, Michigan 








“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 


OVER $3 CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! Si | 
105 rent i wv couenryt) Con ©, faencha: 


diffe inci. Alexandretta (new country!) Co: ju 
kuo, Ecuador (American in tull colors), Costa triangle 
Greece (thrilli » pir ommemoratives & 
iant diamond-s p $5 U.S . Set U. S. 





MYSTIC STAMP CO., Oept. 9, 





ROYAL VISIT STAMP ANNUAL FREE S,%f% 


with hundreds of illustrations, featuring Canadians, New- 
soundlands, United States, Colonials, Foreign, Supplies. 
Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COMPANY. Dept 8B., 
Toronto, Canada 
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Photograph in Central Park 


EFT to right, in the above photo- 

¥ graph, are Meimei, age 8; Adet, 
age 16; and Anor, age 13; the 

children of the famous Chinese au- 
thor, Lin Yutang, who are now au- 
thors themselves. Their book is called 
Our Family 

Our Family is written by the Linf 
children in their own way. It has not 
been revised or edited by the pub- 
lishers. In it you will find the errors 
in spelling and grammar that you 
would expect from children still 
learning to speak and write English. 

You may smile good-naturedly at 
these errors, but in doing so please 
keep in mind that the Lin children 
might also smile if they had a chance 
to see your attempt at writing Chi- 
nese! On the opposite page you will 
see, in Anor’s own writing, the 38 
ways of writing her Chinese name. 

Most of Our Family was written 
by Adet and Anor. Meimei had a 
hand in it here and there. You can 
always tell which one did the writ- 
ing on a particular page, because 
their names are signed to the pages. 

“IT was told to write a scatch of 
my parents and sisters,’ writes Anor. 
“I am going to start with father. 

“Lin Yutang writes wonderful 
books and read and re-read them for 
at least six times 

“Father always says that his feet 


are the cleanest in the world, be- 
cause every time he comes home 
from a walk he always washes his 


feet, and says, ‘Mine are the cleanest 
in the world. Who’s are cleaner than 
mine? President Roosevelt? Hitler? 
Mussolini? Nobody can compare 
with mine. I don’t think they wash 
them thrice or four times a day like 


rChinese put the family name first. 
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New York, by Car! Van Vechten 


me.’ That’s 
often says. 

“Father loves to go to 
little shops and look around 
but he saves money by not 
buying them every time. 

“Father is very fond of 
taking a bath as his exer- 

ae sise. The only sport he 
& aa takes is walking. But in his 
Ve youth he was the winner of 
the one mile runners in the 
St. John’s University. Father plays 
the piano well but can’t get one sin- 
gle piece memerized. 

“He likes the country and moun- 
tains. When he has a mountain to 
look at he often watches it and ad- 
mires it. 

“Father dislikes young men who 
comb their hair very neat and put a 
quarter of a bottle of hair cream on. 
He likes brown, heavy, water-proof, 
well polished, wearable, warm, swell 
shoes. 

“Father too wants beauty. He 
changed his frame glasses into the 
new kind without any frame. He 
knows how to match his suit, shirt 
with his necktie. 

“Father is very fond of roast beef 
and is getting more and more well- 
known about it.... 

“Father has a marverlas degestion. 
...I never heard of father being in- 
digest in his stomack. . . . When he 
is sick he eats as much or maybe 
more... .” 


the joke he 


ke contrast to father, mother is very 
careful about her diet. Anor says: 

“Mother weighs about 113 pounds. 
I think that is not much. But mother 
mentions the word ‘FAT’ almost 8 
times per day. .. . Mother diets once 
a week.” 

Mrs. Lin also “knows how to play 
the piano, loves to discuss family in- 
cidents and also our fortune, likes 
company very much, and she likes 
to talk about things but never gets 
tied till she stops.” 

According to Adet mother “loves 
to buy shoes and she enfarsizes on 
stockings and shoes. She said, ‘Feet 
is the foundation of beauty.’ .. . She 
has small but rather beautiful feet; 





THE FIVE LINS 
By Three of Them—Adet, Anor and Meimei 


@ There have been many charming books written about families. 
But seldom do we find a book written by the children of the family. 
Now we have one, just off the press. It is “Our Family.” written 
by three Chinese children about themselves, their father, their 
mother, and their experiences in China, America, and Europe. 
“Our Family” is such a delightful book that we want you to read 
some of it. So we are reprinting parts of it here.” 


her legs are pretty. She has quite a 
lot of shoes all good-looking.” 

And Meimei adds: “Mamma loves 
her pointed nose and is proud of it.” 

About themselves the children are 
equally revealing. “Adet has her 
goodness and badness,” Anor writes. 
“She doesn’t walk very nicely. She 
doesn’t look at the road when she 
walks. ... Her favorite movie stars 
are Loretta Young, Katherine Hep- 
burn, Louise Rainer, Ronald Cole- 
man. She doesn’t permit me to say so 
but it is true. .. . I personally don’t 
think there is any harm. But she 
thinks so... . / Adet is very stylish.... 
Adet often laughs at some things 
which we don’t see any thing to laugh 
at, but she does. ... The average 
mark for her is 88.” 

When Adet writes about Anor she 
says: ‘““‘When she is very good she is 
very good and when she is very 
naughty she is indeed naughty... . 
Anor is a cute girl and she is very 
American-like every since she was 
a little girl in China straight-for- 
ward, less-quiet and lively. . . . She 
is often the most adventurous of the 
three. Such as climbing high trees 
and touching frightful worms, but 
she is darned scared of cats. You 
ought to see her facial expression 
when she meets a cat scared as a 
mouse. ... Anor is very timid among 
her classmates. ... Anor is often very 
gay and wants to tease me or Meimei 
on one particular sentence that was 
said wrong... . She loves to play the 
piano and her fingers are very pow- 
erful. She learns and memorizes very 
quickly.”’ 

Meimei is at an in-between stage 
of growth according to her sisters. 
‘“‘Meimei sometimes wants to be pat- 
ted and says baby language like, ‘I 
know only two word, ‘I am one 
month old.’” Ancr writes. “Some- 
times it is cute, but sometimes it 
makes me mad as a tiger.” 

Meimei “has a very elderly habit,” 
Adet adds, “and it is STAMPS COL- 
LECTION. Last summer father 
bought a stamp book for the family 
to play away the leisure time. We 





*With the permission of the publishers, 
The John Day Company, New York. Copy- 
right, 1939, by The John Day Company. 
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@id not take great interest in it but 
Meimei did and gradually it has be- 
come her book and her hobby. Now 
she has about over one thousand 
stamps.” 

Anor says: ‘““Meimei is very proud 
of her stamp colection because peo- 
ple always say, ‘Oh, how clever you 
are. You do it so well!’ Everybody 
has to say it because she is small. It’s 
true that she does it well. But some- 
times her proudness is too strong that 
she won’t even let me touch or look 
at her stamp album.” 


iF New York, where the Lins have 
lived for the past three years, the sis- 
ters found many things that pleased 
them; others that they didn’t like so 
well. They enjoyed New York’s the- 
atres very much—especially Radio 
City Music Hall. “The theatre we 
often go in is Music Hall,” Anor 
writes. “Mother likes Music Hall is 
because the chairs are comfortible. 
Father, I don’t think, has any choice. 
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Anor's Chinese name can be written 38 ways, 
and here she has written it that many times. 
Her Chinese name is Lin Woo Shuang. She 
says: “When we came to America my parents 
decided that they'd better call me Anor for 
they don’t know how to pronounce my Chi- 
nese name properly.” 


Adet likes it is because the pictures 
are good. I too is the same reason. 
Meimei follows everywhere mother 
goes. ...It is a great experence to 
see the New York theatres. I will 
never forget the stage-show in New 
York City.” 

The subways and elevateds were 
another story, though. “I am glad to 
say that there isn’t any subway or 
elevated in China,’ Adet writes. 

After a subway ride, Meimei says, 
“I was in the crowd and didn’t en- 
joy it so much. I was like a mouse in 
a wood.” 

Anor made a list of the things she 
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liked and disliked in New York. 
Here is part of her list: 


It’s very convenient to travel in New 
York : 


I like Dogs when they are Hot in 
America 

I like American schools 

The people walk much too quick in 
the streets 

I hate their lunches 

I love their buses 

I don’t like their elevaters 

I dislike skyscrapers 

I like to see sandwich men 

I like the cafeteria 

I like their ice cream 

A heavy skin of dust in New York 

Alas! New York has its good and bad 
sorted out. 

Anor also has decided opinions 
about American children. She finds 
that their good points are that they 
are “keen on doing a new thing, love 
animals and love sport. Good at 
memerizing and work together. Love 
punctuality, and love freedom. 

“About their weakness I am going 
to say just what I think. ... The girls 
talk about love afairs too early as I 
think. They tease each other too 
much. Don’t think for others. And 
think they live in the best of all 
countries. And are sophomoric I will 
stop here for I don’t want them to 
fee] that I am bossy and critical.” 


W hen the Lins visited Hollywood, 
the sisters met Shirley Temple, one 
of their favorite movie stars. “‘At ten 
o’clock, there came a car,” Anor 
writes. “In it sat Shirley Temple, her 
mother, and two guards, a driver 
and a nurse... . Three or four cam- 
eramen were waiting to take her pic- 
ture with us. Shirley Temple waved 
to us in the car. She came out and 
many people helped her to take her 
coat off. She is not spoiled at all, be- 
ing so well-known. Shirley said two 
or three sentences of Chinese to us, 
which she was learning for her play 
‘Stole Away.’ ”’ 


Wherever the sisters went in 
America they found that people 
asked them “silly questions about 
China.” Anor made a list of some of 
the questions: 

1. Do you have chairs in China? 

2. Do you have tables in China? 

3. Do you eat opium? 

4. Do you get colds in China? 

5. You eat with drumsticks, don’t 
you? 

6. You eat pigeon nests just like that 
don’t you? 

7. Why don’t you have small feet? 

8. Why aren’t your eyes two ends 
up? 

9. Are there cars in China? 


10. Don’t you have a pigtail on your 
back? 

11. Don’t you wear a bowl shaped 
upside down hat? 

12. You wear pajamas on the street, 
don’t you? 

“Questions like these are just silly 
that’s all,” Anor writes indignantly. 
““And I wonder how they dare to ask. 
It seems to me that they take these 
Chinese not as human beings but just 


Fay, 


pon. of 


This is Anor’s own drawing of the way Chi- 
nese hold the brush when writing. 


as something strange and curious to 
know. 

“IT think if they go to China they 
will see what China is really like. 
They will be supprised. 

“The answers to these questions 
are: 

. Chairs in China? Yes 

. Tables in China? Yes 

. Eat opium? No 

. Get colds? Yes 

Eat with drumsticks? No 

. Eat pigeon nests like that? No 
. Have small feet? No 

. \7 eyes? No 

. Cars in China? Yes 

10. Pigtails? No 

11. An upside down bow] hat? No 

12. Pajamas on the St.? No 

“So you see the answers are just 
the same as an American would an- 
swer those questions about Amer- 
ica. 


CONHNPwWN- 


a the summer of 1938, the 
Lin family went to Europe, where 
they visited Italy, France and Eng- 
land. The sisters were especially 
pleased with Paris and London. 


One day in Paris the Lins went to 
the top of the Eiffel Tower. “It was 
triangle shape,” Anor writes. “There 
was no fast elivater but some sort of 
bus that carried you up. It was more 
adventurious. Every inch we went 
upper, I felt more afraid. At last 
after three changes we got to the top. 
It was windy and crowded. This time 
I was feeling like sailing on a boat. 
The building seemed to rock. We 
looked down and our hands were 
cold and legs were sore as if we clam- 
bered all the way up. Father took us 
to the upper part which was the 
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highest. There was a flag of France 
flying. We bought a little Ifle Tower 
which was less than an inch. I put 
my hand on top of it and said, ‘I am 
here.’ And Meimei had it pinned on 
her coat.” 


London brought many new ex- 
periences to the sisters—including 
Anor’s first pair of long stockings. 
“You see, I didn’t bring enough socks 
over so the only thing was to bor- 
row one of Adet’s lysle stockings. It 
needed garters. So I used father’s 
garters and anyway they can’t see 
them. 

“It was a funny feeling, I felt like 
a half grown-up person. It was like 
a long something in a long sort of 
something. Anyway I enjoyed wear- 
ing them. It was like Christmas 
stockings with my legs in them. 

“Well, I do think that I am crazy 
by talking about my stockings rath- 
er than London.” 

Then she goes on to tell about some 
of the things they saw: The wax 
works museum “was so mavelous. 
They had Hitler, Roosevelt and Mus- 
solini and King George’s the sixth 
and all the great men and women. 
But some of them didn’t look like 
them at all. They put the Duke and 
the Duchess of Winsor seperated 
from the royal family. They made 


wh 


This is “ma” meaning horse. The four dots down 
here are supposed to be the four legs. In the olden 
times they didn’t write it just like this but made it 
some what like a horse 
These are two of the originals. They look like horses. 





These are supposed 
to be the mane. 


the legs the tail 


Here is part of a page from the book. It shows 
how the word “ma.” meaning horse. devel- 
oped in Chinese writing. In the upper left 
hand corner the word is shown the way it is 
written today. 





Mrs. Simpson very fat and ugly and 
short.” 

“Then we went to 
Abbey. I hated the 
which you had to pass. 

“But anyway, I went in to say, 
‘Yes,’ when people ask, ‘Have you 
been to the Westminster Abbey?’ ”’ 

Though the Lins returned from 
Europe to live in America, they often 
become homesick for their old home 
in China. “Today as I am sitting 
here,” Anor writes, “the breezes 
from the window blew in and made 


Westminster 
stone coffins 
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me thought of our beautiful garden 
in Shanghai. 

“It was spring. The roses grow on 
the wall of our house, everything in 
the garden was blooming. The grapes 
were growing, the tomatos in our 
garden were getting bigger every 
day. The big tall trees were green 
and handsome. 

“In the morning before breakfast 
we used to have time to walk in the 
garden for a few minutes. Mother 
would go and examine all sorts of 
flowers and see how the peaches 
were growing. And sometimes go and 
pick up some tomatos for the kitchen. 
Father would walk slowly with a 
hand holding Meimei and tell her to 
listen to the birds calling. Adet and 
I went busily picking up roses and 
many other flowers. ... 

“It was Spring! We stayed in the 
garden without knowing the time. 
Now we left the beautiful garden to 
an apartment. The garden now, I 
suppose, is ruined.” 

When she was spending New 
Year’s in New York, Anor got so 
homesick for China that she wrote 
a piece called, “Why I Like Chinese 
New Year Better Than Western New 
Year.” “The Chinese New Years,” 
she writes, “have many things which 
Western New Years don’t have. 

“According to the usual western cal- 
endar, New Year is a week from Christ- 
mas. So we always have a tree in the 
dinning room. Of course we have hun- 
dreds of New Year cards to stand up 
on the mantel piece. And when the 
wind blew it was often my business to 
stand them up again. Then we went 
out to a movie or something and come 
back for a better dinner. But often 
parents were invited to some one’s 
home. So that was how we past an un- 
interesting New Year and nothing 
could make the western New Year 
more joyful. 

“As to the Chinese New Year, if you 
don’t want to celebrate it, you can’t 
help from enjoying yourself. 

“Early in the morning we get up and 
have the prettiest dresses on. Servants 
come with their good clothes and bow 
to us for three times which looks very 
funny. We wrap two dollors each with 
red paper to give them, or one dollor 
and one cent, we are suppose to have 
every thing evens. 

“Instead of coffee we have a kind of 
very delicious tea (Dragon eyes). We 
have red eggs which our nurse love to 
dye them. She uses red paper to color 
them. They look just like Easter eggs. 
Each one is to have two. We wonder 
around the whole morning while each 
of the servants take turns to go out.... 
The most fun is in the evening. 

“We have big red candles on the 
mantel piece where Grandmother’s 
picture is. And we have rotating lan- 
terns which we bought in the after- 
noon. It is a candle in the middle. 
Around it are a circle of silhouette cars 
and persons. In front of the persons or 


stage players we have a paper and on 
it we have a stage. The candle burns 
and has warm air which makes the 4 
persons around turn and the shadows 
of them shine on the stage so that we 
have persons going around the stage. 

“We have a splendid meal which the 
cook is willing to make for it is Chinese 
New Year. After that we sit around the 
fireplace and talk. It was said that the 
later you stay up the night the longer 
life your parents have. Soon we stay 
up until eleven or twelve. But I think 
the whole business is really nonesense, 
in spite we do it just the same for we 
wouldn’t be so nice going to bed at the 
usual time. 

“We talk about this and that while 
chewing mellon seeds and eating wa- 
ter chestnuts. At ten the fire crackers 
sound. We buy the most loud ones. We 
have many kinds. 

“Father and mother make special 
effort to stay at home with us that 
night. 

“Now, what do you think is better? 
Chinese or Western New Year? So one 
would be silly if he doesn’t celebrate 
the Chinese New Year. More over, we 
have paper dragons that are about two 
blocks long and lighted with candles 
and goes all over the places. We have 
endless things to show. So nice are 
they that you can forget the whole 
world. Three cheers for the Chinese 
New Year!” 


Am I homesick?” Adet writes. “I 
have been asked so many times about 
this question since the time I have been 
out. The first year the answer was ‘not 
yet,’ the first part of the second year 





WHat THEY OR ME ADS UT CHINA 


was ‘sometimes’ and the last part of the 
second year until now was ‘yes.’” 

Anor says that she longs for China— 
“my country that is different from the 
west. All the things in China. The land, 
the people, the food, the custom! I long 
for CHINA.” 

She imagines that she is going back, 
pictures the rickshaws, the Chinese 
food, the “strong brown peasants,” 
“the quiet monks,” “the pale, green, 
thin monks,” the mountains where 
they went for the summer. 

On the last page of the book, Anor 
concludes with her imagined return 
to China. “It will be my great day! We 
will see the Chinese every where again 
and will speak smoothly again without 
hands. 

“The porters will be Chinese. Every 
one will be Chinese! Oh, I want to go 
back!” 
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PAUL WANKOWICZ 
Son of the Counselor of the Polish Em- 
bassy. Age 12. Is in 7th Grade. Favorite 
subject, science. Hobby, model airplanes. 
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CESAR CACERES 
Son of the First Secretary, Legation of 
Honduras. Age I11. Is in 7th Grade. 
Geography is his favorite subject. Collects 
stamps: likes to read and play the guitar. 


CHARLES tOMBARD 
Son of the Military Attache of the French 
Embassy. Age 9. Is in the 5th Grade. 
Likes ancient history. Rides a bicycle 
and is interested in radio mechanics. 
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Diplomatic 
Boysand Girls 


ERE is a page of pictures of boys 
H and girls who are members of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington. This 
means that their fathers are the repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments in 
our country. They have offices, called 
embassies, in Washington. They come 
and live in Washington, with their 
families, as long as their governments 
order them to stay. Sometimes they 
change around and go to other coun- 
tries as ambassadors, ministers, sec- 
retary, military attachés, or whatever 
rank they hold. Wherever they go, 
their families go along. All the chil- 
dren shown on this page go to school 
in Washington. They all speak English 
besides their native tongus 





S Soe ee cig 
JACQUELINE van TROOSTENBURG 
de BRUYN 


Daughter of the First Secretary of the 
Netherlands Legation. Age 7. Is in third 
grade. Likes to read, act, dance. skate. 





MARY RECINOS 
Daughter of the Minister of Guatemala. 
Age 9. Is in 4th Grade. Likes history and 
reading, stamp collecting, swimming, 
and dancing. She is in native dress. 





TERESA CASTRO 
Daughter of the Minister of El Salvador. 
Age 10. Is in 5th Grade. She likes to read. 
and to skate. Her pet is a parakeet. 


aE SEER. 


ROBERT PATRICK BRENNAN 
Son of the Minister of Eire. Age 10. 
In the 5th Grade. Likes geography, his- 
tory, and drawing. Baseball, football, and 
stamp collecting are his favorite pastimes. 








NEILS EICKHOFF 
Son of the Charge d’Affairs of the Danish 
Legation. Age 9. Is in the 5th Grade. Is 
interested in aviation and model-boat 
building. Likes swimming and skating. 
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BICYCLE DAYS 


TEP ON IT, we're going for a spin! Warm days open wide the 

bicycling season, Have you ever organized a bike hike, or a bike 
picnic, starting out early on a Saturday morning, and spinning off to 
a place where you can build a fire, cook lunch, perhaps play a little 
softball? That’s fun! @ But are you PREPARED for it? Is your 
bike prepared? These are two important questions, especially when 
you're likely to encounter automobile traffic no matter how well 
you plan your trip over the back roads. @ Schools, Scout Troops, and 
Police Departments in many communities are co-operating to make 
boys and girls more traffic-wise. Some communities issue license 
plates for bikes. In White Plains, N. Y., Scouts and the Police De- 
partment co-operate in conducting riding tests. Riders who pass 
the test are given an attractive license plate, to be affixed to the rear 
fender of the bike, just below the reflector. The photograph at the 
bottom of this page shows one of the tests, and the inset shows 
close-up of the license plate. 


KEEP CLOSE TO THE CURB when riding in traffic. Also observe all the traffic 


laws, just as automobile drivers must do. In photograph above, the gir! cyclist has stopped 
on the red light, and has also shown the courtesy and common sense to raise her hand to 
indicate that she is coming to a stop. AT LEFT this photograph is a reminder of the check-up 


Alfred L. Lorenz. White Piains, N. Y 


every bike should have at least once a week. Here the cyclist is seeing that his handlebar bolt 


is tight. Do you know all the parts that should be checked regularly? 


HOW'S YOUR BALANCE? Here's a rider testing his 


balance by riding 75 ft. in a straight lane in not less than one- 
half minute without touching either border line or losing balance. 
@To test your ability to give proper hand signals try the “circle test.” 
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Ride twice around a 4 ft. wide circular lane (inner circle having a 
20 ft. diameter) without touching either border line and using only 
the left hand to steer when riding clockwise. Reverse hands going 
counter-clockwise, the free hand in either case being raised sideways. 
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OF COURSE IT’S EASIER to pump up a hill in a zig- 


zag line. but it's better to get off and walk than to take the chance of 





+ 


k Se Rs: ne ae ne ae 3 e ke eo: 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP into the street from a 


driveway. Traffic in the street has the right of way over driveways. 


MAY 20, 1939 








PARK YOUR BIKE HERE: Many schools provide racks where bicycles can be 


conveniently parked. It makes a neat parking arrangement, and keeps bikes upright. 









meeting an automobile coming down the hill. Also, motorists behind 
you are disconcerted by zig-zagging. Photo above shows zig-zaggers. 





BUSIER than a one-armed paper hanger is the one-handed 


bicylist. Don’t carry packages in your hand. Use carrier or basket. 
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HITCHING may seem like good sport, 


but it's so dangerous it's not worth the risk. 
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FIND THE JUSTICES! 


HE NAMES of two United States 
7 Supreme Court Justices recently 
appointed by President Roosevelt will 
appear in the frame of squares above, 
if you fill out the squares properly. 
Here’s how you do it! First look at the 
six pictures. Identify each one, and 
write the name of the object pictured 
in the spaces provided below each pic- 
ture. Each letter goes above its own 
little line. Thus, you know that an 
8-letter word is appropriate for the 
first picture. Do this with each of the 
six pictures. Then transpose the letters 
to the diagram, placing each letter in 
its same numbered square. If you do it 
right, the words reading horizontally, 
from I to VII will fit the definitions 
given below. The letters reading down 
in Columns A and B will give you the 
two Supreme Court Justices. 


Definitions 
For Horizontal Words I to Vil 
I. Finds the sum of 
; II. Mid day 
Ill. President Roosevelt’s estate at 
Hyde Park is located at 
Elbow 
IV. Heavy mists 
V. Unsightly 
‘Tl. Wander 
VII. Examination 


PYRAMID 


Build this pyramid by starting with 
the first letter of the alphabet and add- 
ing a letter to each succeeding line, 
jumbling the letters each time to form 
anew word 


Definitions 
1. An indefinite article 
2. Another name for father 
3. A monkey; also one who imitates 
4. An entreaty; asa _ — — — for help 
5. What the baseball player must 


touch to complete a run 
6. A chief product 
7. A book of psalms. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 
IN THE SPRING, TRA LA! 


“The flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra la, have nothing to do with 
the case.” But in this case, the flowers 
do have something to do with the case. 
That is, they do with this puzzle. The 
names of 4 flowers have been scram- 
bled and the letters placed in the petals 
of the flowers. Unscramble the letters 
to find the 4 flowers 

















ELIMINATION 


In the word STARLING, take out 
one letter at a time and leave a perfect 
word of one letter. We start you off: 
STARLING, STARING .. . now finish 
it off. 





Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on page 9 
(1.) Chengtu, Nanking, Chungking, Han- 
kow. 
(1L.) Banking, real estate, publishing, 
ostal communications 
(iil) B, C, E, FP. 
(1V.) a, b, c, d, e, f, j, kK. Sketch, marvelous 
(or marvellous), digestion, stomach, elevae 
tors, memorizing, surprised, adventurous. 


SCRAMBLED FUN 


Mark Kirchner, 7th Grade, Oak 
School, La Grange, Illinois, sends us 
this interesting puzzle of scrambled 
words. Mark’s own instructions are as 
follows: Unscramble the words at the 
left of the puzzle, placing the correct 
word to the right of its own definition. 
Scrambled words are not necessarily 
opposite the correct definitions. When 
completed, the first column reading 
down will spell the capital of a South- 
ern State, and the third column will 
spell the name of the State. 

Scrambled 

Word Definition 
IGHTN Fury 


OSLKO Possessive of 
“they” 
GRANE Watches or faces 


OGNRE To harmonize 
RETHI An African race 
TPAAD Object 
EGARE Make suitable 


Line for 
right word 





LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


YOU CAN’T BELIEVE YOUR 
EARS, but you can believe your eyes, 
if you answered the picture puzzle by 
filling in the following words in the 
story: hoarse, all, wails, arc, idle, in 
(horse, awl, Wales, ark, idol, inn). 

ACROSTIC reveals, from 1 to 19: 
Unknown Soldier, Nathan Hale, Inde- 
pendence Hall, Thomas Jefferson, 
Ethan Allen, Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Saratoga, Treaty of Paris, An- 
thony Wayne, Trenton, Erie Canal, St. 
Augustine, Hudson, Indians, Star Span- 
gled Banner, Thomas Edison, Oregon 
Trail, Revolution, Yorktown. 

THE PUZZLING BOUQUET puzzles 
you no longer: Iris, Pansy, Aster, Rose, 
Clover, Daisy. 
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